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INSTINCT AND SENTIMENT IN RELIGION. 

THE assertion that man has a religious instinct, while by no 
means literally true, is not wholly false. The very general 
appearance of religion in all races of mankind and in most 
individuals of every race seems to indicate that religion is an 
expression of very generally felt human needs, and that it is in 
part at least a development of innate human impulses and not 
wholly a passive reaction to the physical and social environment. 
It will be the purpose of this paper to show that while there is 
no religious instinct, in the strict sense of the word, there is a 
religious sentiment which develops from the instincts, partly in 
accordance with innate characteristics, and partly in response 
to the social environment. 

It will have to be admitted that there is no religious instinct 
in the sense that there are instincts of fear, repulsion, pugnacity, 
curiosity, self-abasement, self-assertion, tenderness, reproduction, 
gregariousness, acquisitiveness, constructiveness, hunger, sym- 
pathy, suggestion, play and imitation. 1 All of these are innate 
dispositions, characterized either by specific or more general 
modes of behavior, common to all members of the human 
species. They can all be found in the animals nearest to man, 
most of them are accompanied by relatively simple emotions 
peculiar to them, and the pathological history of many of them, 
at least, reveals them to be distinct functional units in the human 

1 This is Dr. William McDougall's list of the principal primary instincts, and 
non-specific emotional tendencies (Introduction to Social Psychology). Mr. A. F. 
Shand (Foundations of Character) employs the phrase 'system of the emotion' in 
a manner that seems to me to correspond to McDougall's use of 'instinct' while 
he uses 'instinct' in a different sense. My contention in this paper is that the 
religious impulse or attitude is not an 'instinct' or 'system of an emotion' or 'innate 
disposition' but that it is a 'sentiment' using the latter term in the general way 
that it is employed by McDougall, Shand, Stout, Westermarck, et al. In a 
general way I usually though not invariably follow McDougall on points in which 
these writers differ from each other; as a rule points of difference in detail between 
writers of this general type are unimportant for such problems as the present paper 
is concerned with. 
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mind and nervous system. On the other hand, religious emo- 
tions are extremely variable and complex, religious modes of 
behavior are innumerable, and there is no specific action or 
emotion that invariably attends religious experience and is 
invariably absent without it, and so could be regarded as its 
instinctive source or cause, or serve as a criterion or differentia 
of it. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether, in the case of religion, one could 
find any universal and hence presumably innate characteristic 
that would be as clearly distinguishable and definable as are 
certain universal characteristics of art, morality, and science. 
For all races have some sense of beauty, hard as it would be to 
reduce the diverse sesthetic judgments of savage and civilized 
peoples to any definite formulation. All men, too, have feelings 
of moral obligation, and make judgments of good and bad, 
although it might be impossible to designate any specific action 
that has always, everywhere, and by everyone been morally 
approved or disapproved. And all races have attempted to 
manipulate nature mechanically, and have distinguished purely 
physical from anthropopathic processes, and in this sense have 
had the germ of the scientific attitude, 1 often as they have 
blundered in applying the distinction. So in a broad sense we 
might say that man has innate tendencies toward art, morality 
and science, which every race and every individual have to a 
greater or less extent manifested in their conduct, variable and 
diverse as have been the forms which these tendencies have 
assumed. But if we are careful not to confuse religion with one 
or another of these three tendencies, it would be difficult to find 
a fourth universal tendency as markedly distinguishable. 

It may be true that man has always had some sort of con- 
sciousness of the infinite, that he has always endeavored to 
come into rapport with a transcendent reality, that his morality 
has always been heightened by emotion, that he has always felt, 
however dimly, that there are other and greater forces in the 
universe than he, not of a purely physical nature, and that he 
needs their assistance. If such general claims can be sub- 

1 Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, pp. 3-7. 
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stantiated, these expressions must be understood in the broadest 
and most elastic sense possible, as the reader must at once recog- 
nize, if he is at all acquainted with the literatures, say, of the 
native religions of Australia, Melanesia, Africa, and America, and 
with a few of the more spiritual religious developments such as 
those that have taken place in Israel, Greece, India, and China. 
It will have to be admitted that no specific religious value with 
anything approaching the definiteness of denotation and con- 
notation even of beauty, goodness, and truth has always been 
sought and appreciated by man. So that if we say that there 
is anything instinctive about religion at all, we cannot mean 
that there is a religious instinct in any ordinary sense of the word. 
Since there is no religious instinct in the sense that there are 
instincts of fear, anger, sex, and the others, nor even in the 
vaguer sense in which there may be said to be innate dispositions 
to goodness, beauty and truth, there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to deny the presence of any instinctive or innate 
factors in religion at all. The content of religious actions and 
beliefs are so clearly social products which the individual adopts 
as a result of his milieu, that the psychology of religion is thought 
by many to be exclusively concerned with imitation and sugges- 
tion. The startling phenomena of religion, such as conversions, 
ecstasies, visions, and the like, involve outpourings into conscious- 
ness of the effects of either subconscious or exclusively neural 
processes whose contents, so far as not wholly subjective, 
originally entered the individual's psycho-physical organism 
through the ordinary channels of sense, possibly through proc- 
esses of imitation and suggestion of which at the time he was 
not fully aware. This method of explanation, successful as it 
has been in part, has come to be thought all-sufficient. The 
individual's mind is often regarded almost as a Lockean wax 
tablet on which the social environment has stamped its im- 
pressions, or as a mirror which passively reflects the religious 
culture of the race. 

Now true as it doubtless is that almost all religions have 
rites and ceremonies, varying in refinement from Australian 
initiations to Christian revivals and confirmation services, 
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through which, aided by emotional excitement, the lore of the 
race is imparted to youth and assimilated by them, it will not 
do to say that this is purely an automatic and passive process 
upon the part of the initiate. He who feels exaltation when he 
has first been permitted to touch the sacred Churinga, or who 
has taken his refuge in the Buddha and been welcomed by the 
Brotherhood, or who has made a personal profession of the love 
of Christ in his heart and partaken of the sacred elements at the 
Communion, or who has passed through the counterpart of 
these experiences in some other religion, is not in a purely 
passive and automatic manner assimilating the beliefs and 
aspirations and emotions of his social group. Doubtless he is 
aware of a heavy social pressure to pass through these ceremonies, 
and he feels that he is sharing in the experiences of his elders in 
a vital way. But this is not the whole truth of the matter. His 
religious experience, while conditioned as to the form and details 
of rite and doctrine by the social environment, is none the less 
a development from within of his own innate impulses. A 
religious experience could not become a vital part of a youth's 
life unless already within him there were impulses and desires 
which the sacred mysteries satisfy. Such religious experiences 
as conversion and prayer are not passive receptions of the content 
of the social order by the growing mind of the adolescent; they 
are rather responses that he makes, largely of his own accord, 
to the religious appeal. While we may not think of the religious 
attitude as an innate instinct, neither should we think of it as 
an habit impressed on the individual's mind by external circum- 
stances. It is quite as much a coordination and development 
of his innate impulses due to normal growth as it is an induced 
response to his social environment. In other words, the religious 
attitude is neither an instinct nor an artificial construct, but a 
sentiment. 

As contrasted with instincts, "a sentiment is an organized 
system of emotional dispositions centered about the idea of 
some object. The organization of the sentiment in the develop- 
ing mind is determined by the course of experience; that is to say, 
the sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is 
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not natively given in the inherited constitution." 1 A sentiment 
therefore differs from an instinct or emotion in being a growth 
or development that may become highly complex; but it has 
its origin in the native reactions of instincts and emotions. 
Sentiments are by no means mere mechanical combinations of 
reflexes, automatically evoked by external stimuli; they are 
natural growths in the mind, and form the foundations of char- 
acter and selfhood. 

What is meant by calling the religious attitude a sentiment 
will perhaps be clearer if it is compared with another sentiment, 
that of Love. Love is not a single simple primary instinct or 
emotion, but, as Mr. Shand and Mr. McDougall convincingly 
show, it is highly complex, and includes a large number of these: 
on occasion joy, sorrow, hope, fear, tender emotion, curiosity, 
pugnacity, self-assertion and self-abasement are manifested 
toward or because of the beloved object. Religious sentiment 
likewise on occasion includes all, or nearly all, of the emotions 
of which man is capable. Romantic love may be a gradual 
growth, a youth and a maiden who have been playmates from 
childhood not knowing how or when their mutual affection 
originated may believe that they have always loved each other; 
or they may spontaneously awaken to a consciousness of mutual 
affection which dawns upon them like a revelation; or, only after 
long struggle and hesitation, doubts of self and the other, waver- 
ing attachment and apathy, may the time of complete mutual 
devotion and self-surrender be followed by the bliss of perfect 
love. The three types of adolescent religious experience — con- 
tinuous religious growth, spontaneous awakenings and conver- 
sions — almost perfectly correspond. Love begins with certain 
instincts as a nucleus — tender emotion, and in the case of roman- 

1 McDougall, op. cit., p. 159. He goes on to say that the maternal sentiment 
might almost seem to be innate. Mr. Shand credits the sentiments with more 
innate characteristics (Foundations of Character, esp. pp. 35-50). The point on 
which I am insisting here is simply that the sentiment is unlike the instinct in being 
more complex, and in growing in response to the environment, while it is unlike 
the forms of habit usually discussed in chapters oh the psychology of habit and the 
reflex arc concept, since it is not an half-automatic, mechanical or artificial co- 
ordination of reflexes in response to external stimuli, like typewriting, playing the 
piano, or even the infant's learning to walk. 
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tic love, sex. These come to be habitually felt toward the 
beloved, and with these as a nucleus, the other instincts and 
emotions are felt on occasion — fear when the beloved is in danger, 
anger when attacked, curiosity, elation, joy, sorrow, etc., when 
circumstances call them forth, — and they become organized in 
a system centering about thoughts of the beloved. The beloved 
object is always in a sense definite and specific, and may be 
concrete or abstract, personal or impersonal, — a child, a pet 
animal, a maiden, one's fatherland, truth, justice, liberty, science. 
The growth of the religious sentiment is similar, and involves 
attachment to some sort of an object, though the object may be 
of a great variety of types. While love is not a simple inherited 
instinct or emotion, but is enormously complex, and varies in 
different individuals in accordance with their experience and 
the nature of the beloved object, its character also varies in 
different individuals in accordance with their native tempers and 
other personal traits, indicating that it is a spontaneous growth 
from native dispositions; all of which can be said with equal 
truth of the religious sentiment. 

In discussing the instinctive bases of religion Mr. McDougall 
considers the complex emotions of admiration, awe, and reverence 
most fundamental. 1 These involve fear, wonder directed toward 
the unknown as well as negative self-feeling in its presence, 
and the attribution of strength and pugnacity to it. Reverence 
also includes gratitude. Gratitude itself is "a binary compound 
of tender emotion and negative self-feeling." The majority of 
writers would probably agree with McDougall in making fear of 
the unknown the original incentive to religion, although a con- 
siderable minority, among whom Robertson Smith is one of the 
most important, have insisted that love rather than fear is the 
source of religion. Among contemporary savages the native races 
of Australia are certainly among those whom we have the most ac- 
curate reports regarding matters of religion. In their initiation 
ceremonies both fear and tender emotion are conspicuous, and also 
the gregarious instinct; while in their intichiuma ceremonies the 
food-seeking instinct appears to be the chief motive. The last 

i Op. cit., pp. 128-135 and Chap. XIII. 
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named instinct is certainly the strongest in all that remains 
vital in the religion of the Todas. In the case of the Baganda, 
whose religion has been carefully reported by Roscoe, every 
instinct and emotion seems to enjoy religious expression by 
reason of the multitudinous gods, fetiches, charms and amulets. 
This is equally true of the early religious beliefs and practises 
of India and of Greece. I should suppose it also to be true of 
Israel, if we remember to take the Baals as well as Jahweh into 
account. On the whole it would seem to be safe to conjecture 
that fear, tender emotion, negative self-feeling, gregariousness 
and the reproductive and food-seeking instincts have probably 
most often served as nuclei for the development of the religious 
sentiment, but that it is possible that other instincts may 
sometimes have so served, and that wherever religion has reached 
a high stage of development nearly all instincts and emotions 
have ultimately become included. How prominent one emotion 
will be in comparison with others, and how far emotions and 
instincts will appear in raw, crude forms, and how far they will 
be refined and sublimated, will vary with circumstances and the 
degree of civilization attained. In a warlike people the pugna- 
cious instinct will be potent or dominant in their religious senti- 
ments, while among a peace-loving nation tender emotion will 
be relatively stronger. 

Various as are the instincts which give rise to the religious 
sentiment, and different as are the degrees of its relative strength) 
and diverse as are the complex emotions in which they are united, 
the objects to which a religious sentiment may be attached are 
yet more heterogeneous. A totem plant or animal; churinga; 
any sort of object that may chance to be fancied alive or to con- 
tain mana or to be associated with a spirit, from the sun to an 
odd looking stone; amulets, charms, fetiches; ancestral, tribal, 
and other spirits; abstract qualities that have become personified 
like Fortune; gods; some vast impersonal force thought to per- 
vade the universe, or the universe itself: — anything other than 
the individual's ordinary conscious self or that of a fellow human 
being that is believed at the same time not to be merely physical 
— may serve as an object of continuous attention capable of 
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habitually evoking a primary instinct, and so initiating the rise 
of a religious sentiment. 1 This object is an agency that exercises 
a peculiar influence upon the individual's mind, that serves to 
make him conscious of increased energy, of exaltation within 
himself, that enables him in some manner to transcend the level 
of his ordinary existence. 

This enhancement of his personality may manifest itself as 
increased fierceness in battle, keener insight in counsel, ecstacy 
in the dance, firmer self-control and more consistent exercise of 
any of the moral virtues, or in any of the finer and more spiritual 
rewards of prayer and consecration to God that are observable 
in the saints of the higher religions. The sociologist may 
attribute this enhancement to a sense of social enlargement due 
to the worshipper's feeling of identity with his social order and 
with the cosmos (which latter is simply, in the case of primitive 
man, an enlargement of his social order) , 2 while the psychologist 
may explain it in terms of the influx into consciousness of sub- 
conscious or exclusively neural energy. It is open to the philos- 
opher of religion, if he chooses, to suggest that man in such 
experiences becomes increasingly conscious and appreciative of 
the world of whose evolution he is the highest product upon this 
planet, and to think of the cosmos as becoming in him gradually 
more conscious of itself, and that, in a way, the worshipper may 
be right in believing that in religious experience he actually is 
becoming aware of the presence of God within his soul. 

To all worshippers, except those too primitive to make such 
distinctions and the few philosophers with sufficient penetration 
to resolve them in a higher synthesis, the objects of the religious 
sentiments are themselves independent centers of causal agency, 
quite apart from the individual's own mental or neural processes. 
It would seem to the ordinary man that to identify them with 

1 Some of these points have been discussed more fully by the writer in a paper 
entitled "A Psychological Definition of Religion," American Journal of Theology, 
XVI, pp. 385-409- 

8 The best sociological interpretation of which the writer knows is that by 
Professor E. Durkheim, Les formes iUmentaires de la vie religieuse, though it em- 
phasizes more the aspect of social constraint of the individual than the latter's 
social enlargement. On 'cosmos' see F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 
P- S3- 
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the latter would be to abandon the objective efficacy of religion 
altogether. So man as a rule has quite naively attributed to 
agencies external to himself a peculiar sort of causal efficiency, 
and these agencies have in consequence become objects in space 
about which in his mind sentimental systems of great force and 
significance have developed. 

An important point to notice in this connection is that the 
agency which is the object of a religious sentiment is ordinarily 
external to the value which is sought through it. Through the 
mediation of fetiches or gods valuable results may be obtained, 
because these beings have control over the matters involved and 
are interested in them, but the fetich or god is none the less 
external to the value. Zeus protects justice, but justice is not 
the essence of his character. Hera assists women in childbirth, 
and on occasion she protects virginity; but she is not primarily 
a personification of motherhood or virginity. St. Thomas 
rightly interpreted orthodox Christian tradition when he showed 
that goodness is something that God recognizes, and so decrees 
shall be followed; but that goodness is independent of His will 
for its existence. For theism in all its forms agency and value 
are external to each other. It is only at the farthest poles of 
religious evolution — in totemism and other extremely primitive 
types where they have not yet become clearly differentiated, 
and in philosophical pantheism where they have become united 
in a higher synthesis, that agency and value are not funda- 
mentally different. 

This distinction between value and agency seems to me im- 
portant, in the first place, because it is a striking feature of 
religion, and secondly, because it aids in differentiating religion 
from morality and aesthetic enjoyment. Gods are guardians of 
morality, religious rites and ceremonies are efficacious in pro- 
moting morality, but they are agencies and not morality itself. 
This is a fact which we ought to recognize, quite apart from our 
own prejudices and preferences in the matter. However, to 
recognize this is not to assign a lower place to religion, but to 
guarantee to it an unique function and significance of its own. 
The obscurantists who confuse religion with morality are likely 
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to think that God and prayer may some time be dispensed with 
altogether. But to recognize that religion is different from 
morality, but that it is, in the case of the ethical or spiritual 
religions, the most sublime and effective instrument by which 
moral values may be conserved and enhanced, is to assure 
religion an unique and lofty place in human life, and to attribute 
to it a distinct function which no other agency could perform so 
well. In aesthetic enjoyment value and agency are identified; 
that is the reason why it is disinterested. When religion assumes 
aesthetic forms, as in hymns of praise and still more in mystic 
contemplation, the worshipper's aspirations become merged and 
sublimated in his God, and for the time being may be almost 
indistinguishable. But the aesthetic moment is only tem- 
porary in ordinary experience — it is a passing phase — and objects 
and desires again become sharply differentiated. Likewise the 
man who contemplates religious truth normally returns to an 
active life, mindful indeed of his heavenly vision, but mindful of 
it for its moral utility, i. e., because it furnishes him increased 
impetus and inspiration in performing his duties. 

In the evolution of religion three separate aspects are to be 
distinguished, though they constantly interact upon one another: 
(i) the evolution of the agencies or objects of the religious senti- 
ments ; (2) the evolution of the values which are sought through 
these agencies; (3) the evolution of the religious sentiment itself 
through the influence of the interaction between the religious 
agencies and values, and through the coordination and organiza- 
tion of the native instincts and emotions. 

The evolution of religious agencies is what is usually discussed 
in accounts of the development of religion. From an impersonal 
mysterious power, 1 mana or the like, different religions pass 
through various stages of evolution, not always the same, 
finally reaching polytheism, henotheism, and monotheism. Con- 
temporaneous with this is the evolution of the values which are 
sought through religion, which at first are almost wholly material 
— food, victory in war, long life, posterity, oracles, etc., and later 

1 R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, Chap. IV; Irving King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, Chap. VI. 
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become more spiritual — courage, wisdom, forgiveness of specific 
sins, and redemption from one's sinful nature. More germane to 
this paper is the evolution of the religious sentiment itself, con- 
temporaneous with the evolution of religious agencies and values. 
In the lower forms of religion there are as many religious 
sentiments as there are agencies. For, as has been said, the 
agency is the object to which are attached the initial instincts 
and emotions, from which the religious sentiment develops. 
Among the Baganda, a savage race, or among the common 
people in ancient Greece, a civilized nation, there must have been 
as many religious sentiments as there were charms, amulets, 
spirits, and gods employed in religious devotion. No single 
person would probably possess all of these sentiments, and they 
would vary in strength in the minds of different individuals 
in proportion as they were cultivated the more, and as their 
purposes were different. As the cruder forms of religious agency, 
such as fetiches, were abandoned, and as gods fused into one, 
the corresponding religious sentiments would also fuse into 
one. This would make for coherence of character in the indi- 
vidual, since as his gods became one the values for which they 
stood would likewise become harmonized and solidified. It 
would tend also to social unity, as the religious sentiments of all 
became more alike, and as the god of the nation as a whole 
became identical with the spirits of the family and the gods to 
whom the individual looked for assistance in his private needs. 
As Jahweh became the only God, and as men came to see their 
mutual identity in Brahma, common brotherliness was bound 
to increase, and if it never developed to its full logical conclusions 
either in Israel or in India, this was because men would not 
accept their religions whole-heartedly, and allow their religious 
sentiments full development and free expression in the organiza- 
tion of their characters. 

Roughly speaking, and it is impossible to make a more specific 
generalization that would apply to all religions, it seems to me 
that in the evolution of the religious sentiment in the race three 
stages may be distinguished: (i) The sentiment is vague, the 
differentiation between values and agencies is imperfect, social 
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organization is not advanced, and the strictly moral values 
recognized by the group are not necessarily connected with their 
religion. The most of the Australian tribes would serve as an 
illustration, among whom the agency has yet received no name, 
although some vague notion of mana seems to be implied in their 
ceremonies. (2) The sentiment has become differentiated and 
individuated; in fact, it has split up into a variety of sentiments, 
one for each fetich, spirit, god. (3) The various agencies have 
become more or less completely synthesized, aufgehoben, into a 
higher and more concrete unity, monotheism. This evolution 
reminds one a little of the Hegelian dialectic. First, there is 
the bare distinction of quality, later there is the quantitative 
multiplicity of agents, and this in turn gives way to an higher 
unity in which the former differences are not so much obliterated 
as given a larger significance in an organic whole. 

That these stages are not precisely duplicated in the develop- 
ment of the American child to-day need not give concern as to 
the correctness of this account, as we now know that precise 
recapitulation of the cultural experiences of the race is not to be 
expected. Roughly, though, the religious life of the child corre- 
sponds to the first two stages as merged together rather than as 
following each other in serial order; while the third stage corre- 
sponds to religious life after the adolescent transformation and 
enlargement has taken place. The child's notions of God are 
likely to be more or less animistic, disjointed, and external, and 
to manifest little inner experience of his own. His religious 
impulses are chaotic, and if he does not have a diversity of 
religious sentiments it is because he has been taught to believe 
in only one God, rather than because his attitudes toward God 
are consistent. During adolescence, if he experiences for himself 
and comes to appreciate the religious aspirations of his church 
or synagogue, his vague and half understood childish impulses 
become organized into a higher and completer unity, and his 
religious sentiment becomes a dominant influence in his character. 

Mr. Shand 1 shows that each sentiment in the course of its 
organization of impulses and emotions develops a sort of morality, 

1 Op. cit., Book I, Chaps. X, XI. 
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or a relative ethics of its own, with distinctive virtues and vices, 
ideals and duties. Men who love themselves to excess grow 
hardhearted, the pleasure lover is free from pride, but has a 
weaker will than the proud man, while the proverb 'All is fair 
in love and war,' illustrates how completely ordinary moral 
principles may be altered within the scope of a dominant senti- 
ment. The partiality of a parent to the degree of positive in- 
justice is condoned and even regarded as praiseworthy. The 
same law holds in the case of the religious sentiment. It is not 
necessary to cite instances, such as the distortion of ordinary 
virtues in the case of the worshippers of Moloch or Dionysius, 
or the singular sense of rectitude with which the Israelites 
massacred the Canaanites. Christianity often in its history 
has illustrated the same principle. The tender love for the infant 
Jesus and his blessed Mother and reverence for the sacred Host 
developed a relative ethics that condemned heretics to the rack 
and the stake, while Calvinism presumed to attribute its own 
prejudices to the Deity Himself, and to laud Him for partiality 
to those whom He arbitrarily chose to elect of His own free 
grace, without merit on their part, to be objects of His eternal 
love, while He equally arbitrarily chose to hate eternally the 
rest of mankind. Despite occasional blemishes of this sort, 
however, the relative ethics of the religious sentiment has on 
the whole played a creditable part in the development of human 
character. His God has been the idealization of the best traits 
the religious man has known ; prayer has reflected to some extent 
these traits into himself and set before him ideals and virtues 
to attain that have made him more like his God. The moral 
ideals attributed to God have thus become enhanced in the indi- 
vidual's mind, and he acquires them in larger degree than other- 
wise would have been the case. The very bigotry, during much 
of their history, of the chief religions of Semitic origin — Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism — might almost be condoned 
because it has been the accompaniment of healthy religious 
sentiments. For this refusal to compromise with inferior 
religious faiths, or to tolerate any ideals or practices that rival 
the worship of the one God, has kept these faiths comparatively 
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pure, and permitted the development of a single monotheistic 
sentiment. On the other hand, Buddhism and Brahmanism, on 
account of their charity and tolerance for more primitive and 
less highly moral faiths, have suffered degeneration, since they 
could be cultivated in the same mind along with baser religious 
sentiments which have choked the full development of their 
own more lofty sentiments. 

We may conclude that for a religious sentiment to break down 
within the mind mercilessly all that is hostile to itself is healthy 
so far as the religious sentiment is itself inclusive of all that is 
noblest and best, whereas it is harmful so far as the religious 
sentiment fails to include moral values that ought to have a 
place in human character. The inclusiveness of a religious 
sentiment in the case of a monotheistic religion will depend upon 
the moral comprehensiveness of its conception of God. The 
conception of God held by Judaism and Christianity has on the 
whole consistently developed, and tended to include all newly 
discovered moral values within a generation or two after prophet 
or reformer have proclaimed them. The earlier Hebrew con- 
ception of God gave way fairly soon to the loftier conceptions of 
Amos, Jeremiah, and the second Isaiah. The stern God of 
Puritanism was replaced by the more humane God of the nine- 
teenth century, and the last is now in turn yielding to a more 
democratic God who loves social justice and equal opportunity 
even more than personal charity and private religious devotion. 1 

We can both understand why religion is conservative, and 
also why it does progress, when we think of the religious attitude 
as a sentiment rather than as an instinct, or an artificial construct 
induced by the social order. If it were an instinct, religion 
would not be capable of evolution except as instincts change, 
which is very slowly, if at all. Man probably has acquired no 
new instincts since he has emerged from his animal ancestry. 
If the religious attitude were an artificial construct, a mere 
reflection of the social order, propagated by imitation and sugges- 

1 Strictly speaking, the evolution has been more Hegelian than this. The 
earlier idea of God in each of these cases has not so much been repudiated as 
corrected and conserved by being embraced in a broader, higher, and more inclusive 
conception. 
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tion, religions would change with a rapidity comparable with 
the fashions. Since, however, it is a sentiment which has its 
origin in the expression of instincts and emotions, it has roots deep 
in human nature, and can only change slowly as customs, morals, 
and institutions change. As the religious sentiment of an 
individual ordinarily receives its set for life during adolescence, 
there is small hope of altering fundamentally the religious senti- 
ments of adults. The endeavor to modify radically the religious 
attitudes of an adult is sure to cause him a great deal of suffering, 
and is more likely to cause his religious sentiment to wither away 
and die than to stimulate it to fresh growth in new directions. 
Progress in religion usually has to come about by waiting 
patiently for a new generation to pass through the formative 
period of adolescence under the influence of an altered milieu. 
And as adults control the social order, reformers cannot alter 
the religious influences surrounding adolescents so much as 
might be desired. 

However, on the whole, the conservatism of the religious 
sentiment is good. Even in a period of rapid transition like our 
own, when requisite changes are most numerous and most 
imperative, the moral values which need to be handed down from 
the previous social experience of the race, and to be attached to 
the instincts and emotions of the youth, and so be made a part 
of their religious sentiments, bulk larger than even the new 
increments of democracy and social justice that need to be added. 
I do not mean by this to minimize the imperative necessity for 
such reform, nor the peril of total extinction that will soon 
threaten our religious institutions if all true friends of religion 
do not speedily awaken to the emergency, but merely to point 
out that the situation is not yet desperate, and that religion is 
not to be entirely condemned on account of its conservatism. 
And reforms in religion will in the future be more easy to effect, 
once the instrumental nature of religion is understood, once it is 
realized that religion with all its cult, ritual, and dogma only 
serves to organize, enhance, and give vitality to, hence to con- 
serve, moral values that do not need religion for their validation, 
but only in order to secure their more effective propagation and 
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more lasting hold upon the personality of individuals through 
their incorporation into a lasting and all embracing sentiment. 
Reform, and not abandonment of religion is necessary; since in 
no other way than through embodiment in a lasting sentiment 
which has its roots in the innate sources of their mental and 
moral nature, and embraces and coordinates their impulses by 
attaching them in devotion to a conception of God adequate to 
serve as the consummation of all their ideals and the inspirations 
of all their noblest efforts at self transcendence, can the values 
that are our heritage from the past and the new values that 
constitute the addition of our generation to this inheritance, be 
effectively and assuredly transmitted to the youth of the present 
time. 

An objection almost certain to be advanced by many to 
positions like those advanced in this paper cannot be ignored, 
although space does not admit of an adequate discussion of it. 
Let us suppose our objectors saying: "Does not such a theory 
make the object of the religious sentiment (God in the case of 
monotheistic religions) merely an arbitrary fiction, convenient 
as a center of stimulation for the development of a valuable 
sentiment, but none the less a fiction? Our jurists have their 
legal fictions, sociologists formulate their laws in terms of a 
social mind or social organism, and even physicists and chemists 
talk of molecules and atoms and electrons, while only the more 
naive and unsophisticated members of these professions fancy 
that these symbols have any real existence, and are anything 
more than convenient devices. Do you mean to imply that the 
God of religious faith is merely an arbitrary symbol, too? And 
is not such pragmatism the rankest kind of atheism?" Well! 
Our objectors should first observe that the scientific 'fictions' 
are not capricious, but are formulated as a result of the most 
careful study of the phenomena under investigation. Really 
they are not fictions at all in the sense that they are false. 
Though confessedly they are inadequate to the whole truth, 
they are the best formulations of it to which human knowledge 
has yet attained. Whenever they become superseded the truth 
that they have embodied will be carried over into new symbols, 
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and will be better understood and have wider meaning. And 
it is only by faithful employment of the best symbols that science 
now possesses that further advance can be made. The evolution 
of the agency which serves as object of the religious sentiment 
has been analogous. The conception of mana indeed involved 
certain elements of truth; these were better symbolized in fetich- 
ism and animism; better still by polytheism; best of all by 
monotheism; and as our conception of the God of monotheism 
continues to evolve, better because more adequate symbols of 
cosmic reality are constantly becoming available; and by the 
sincerest employment of these in theory and in practice is further 
advance alone possible. 
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